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our voice beyond the conversational scale" as illuminating sug- 
gestions. Mr. Spiller has spoilt his short bibliography by un- 
scholarly criticism. 

Nancy Catty. 
London, England. 

The Problem of Individuality. By Hans Driesch, Ph.D., 
LL.D., London: Macmillan & Co., 1914. Pp. x, 84. 

This book consists of four lectures delivered at the London 
University in October, 1913. In it the author endeavors to 
formulate in a necessarily sketchy manner the main outlines of 
his philosophy. The first two lectures are a kind of synopsis of 
his Gifford Lectures, and in these the empirical proofs of Vitalism 
are set forth. In the third lecture he attempts an a priori deduc- 
tion of the conceptions of Vitalism, on the Kantian model. 
Finally, in Lecture IV, the question is discussed whether the 
Universe is organic, and it is this that constitutes the "problem 
of individuality. " 

The doctrine of Vitalism, according to Driesch, means that 
life is autonomous within a limited field, that "there is some agent 
at work in morphogenesis which is not of the type of physico- 
chemical agents" (p. 19). The chief argument (p. 14) in support 
of this theory is developed in the first lecture. Driesch is 
anxious to show with absolute conclusiveness that Vitalism is 
true. % He therefore attempts to develop a contradiction from 
the hypothesis that a "machine" is the basis of certain living 
phenomena, it being assumed that Vitalism is the only alternative 
to a "machine" theory, so that if it is proved that every "ma- 
chine" theory leads of necessity to a contradiction, Vitalism will 
be established. Very briefly stated, the proof is as follows: 

There are certain biological phenomena which are "harmo- 
nious-equipotential " systems, that is, systems, each element of 
which is capable of playing a number of different r61es. The 
actual r61e it plays in any given case being a "function of its 
position" (p. 18 et passim). The normal blastula of the sea- 
urchin, e. g., develops into a normal animal; but if it is cut "with 
a pair of very fine scissors in any direction you like, each part so 
obtained will go on developing — provided it is not smaller than 
one quarter of the whole — and will form a complete larva of small 
size" (p. 11). What each cell does is always in "harmony" — 
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given certain conditions — with what is done by its fellow-cells. 
Could a "machine" be the basis of this phenomenon? 

Driesch symbolizes the facts by four rectangles, a large one 
containing the remaining three which overlap each other. We 
then have the proof: " The large rectangle represents an H. E. S. 
[harmonious-equipotential system] in its normal undisturbed 
state. It might a priori contain a very complicated kind of 
'machine' as the foundation of development. But any frag- 
ment of the system (the small rectangles and innumerable others), 
contingent as to its size and to its position in the original H. E. S., 
is equally able to produce a small but complete organism. On 
the basis of the mechanistic theory, then, any fragment of the 
H. E- S. would contain the same 'machine' as the original sys- 
tem. This is absurd" (p. 1$). 

This conclusive proof of Vitalism appears to be lacking in 
cogency. "On the basis of the mechanistic theory, then, any 
fragment of the H. E. S. would contain the same 'machine' as 
the original system." The words "the same" in this sentence 
bear the whole burden of Vitalism. They mean "the identical" 
— only thus does absurdity arise — yet what is the warrant for 
their use in this sense? — Let it be remembered that the animals 
resulting from the development of parts of the normal blastula 
are not "the same" as each other or as the normal animal. 
They are of different sizes: only their forms are "the same." 
What they require, therefore, as their bases, is not the same 
"machine," but similar "machines." If "the same machine," 
in Driesch's statement, were replaced by the legitimate words, 
"similar machines," the contradiction would vanish. 

To demonstrate this, let up keep "the same" in Driesch's 
statement, and instead of "machine," which Driesch considers 
impossible, let us put, what he considers correct, a "non-physico- 
chemical agent." We then have: On the basis of the facts, 
"any^ fragment of the H. E. S. would contain the same 'non- 
physico-chemical' agent as the original system." We may 
add, as Driesch does, mutatis mutandis, "This is absurd. " That 
is to say, the professed contradiction does not exist, the apparent 
absurdity being due merely to the manner in which the argument 
is stated and disappearing as soon as the statement is corrected. 
If, however, it be maintained that Driesch's statement is correct 
as it stands, it is obvious that "harmonious-equipotential" 
systems have no basis whatever, either mechanical or other. 
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For, if possible, let x be the real basis of such a system; then, 
whatever x may be, retain Driesch's statement substituting x 
for "machine" and "true" for "mechanistic," and the result 
is an absurdity. 

The " second " empirical proof of Vitalism is in principle identical 
with the "first" (and admittedly the most important); it depends 
on the words "the same" (p. 22). Driesch states that J. S. 
Haldane accepts this "second" proof. This is misleading. 
Haldane expressly rejects every proof of Vitalism, admitting 
only that the facts which Driesch considers in his "second" 
proof are not capable of a mechanistic explanation. For Hal- 
dane Vitalism is not, as it is for Driesch, the only alternative to 
mechanism. 

Considering the author's advocacy of Vitalism, the last lecture 
deals with a question that, one should have thought, might have 
been dismissed in limine. Vitalism means the autonomy of life 
within limits, according to Driesch, and this doctrine is believed 
to be proved. Yet in the last chapter it is discussed whether the 
Universe is organic. If, however, certain parts of the Universe 
are autonomous, how can the whole Universe be organic? The 
discussion is nevertheless interesting since the alternatives are a 
Monism or a Dualism of order, not of substance; but it is alto- 
gether too brief to be of much value. One finds a difficulty, 
e. g., in discovering what kind of order it is that is to determine 
the question, while concepts, such as contingency and determi- 
nation are used without sufficient introductory explanation. 
Driesch is himself compelled to adopt a Dualism. But to adduce, 
e. g., the contingency of human affairs (whatever this may mean), 
as an argument against the organic unity of the Universe, is not 
very enlightening, though, if it had been fully explained, we 
might have seen that it is true. 

It is doubtless owing to the small compass of the book that in 
many places gaps appear in the argument, and that the exposi- 
tion is often far from clear. The discussion of the logic of Vital- 
ism in chapter III is all too brief, and seems to take no account 
of recent work on the theory of order. The publication is never- 
theless timely in that it provides a short exposition of Vitalism, 
its grounds and consequences, as these are seen by the chief 
advocate of this doctrine. 

Bernard Mtrscio. 

Cambridge, England. 



